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THE NEW LABC R FORCE 

or 

WHERE WILL WE ALL BE If4 THE YEAR 2000 

Sevn;our L. W Jfhcin 



A 11 institutions in our society arc affected by changes in the nation^s demography. 
People represent producers and consumer's, of course, and changes in their numbers as 
well as in their ages, sex, cotor, etc., translate themselves into virtually irrevocable impacts 
on how many and whom we serve as well as the human resources available for serx^ng 
them. 

As a rule, demographic changes evolve at a very slow pace. Many millions of people 
are involved (in the USA more than 240 million), and even big changes take time to work 
themselves out in the form of alterations in such relatively durable phenomena as a 
country^s average age, sex ratio arKl the like. 

However, rules are there to be broken, and this indeed has been the case in the U.S. 
in the post World War II era which has been marked by three forces which, in 
comlMnadon, did accelerate the usual g'^dal march of denK)graphic events: very large 
changes in such fimdamental life experiences as birth rates/compressed into relatively 
short periods of time/during uAdch dgnificantly different demographic events took place 
back to back. 

This, indeed, is a very good descriptton of uAiat happened in the USA during the past 
four decades, and the res^ilts have been well nigh sensattonal. What has made these years 
just about unkjue are ihe changes generated among our educational institutions, from 
Idndergarten to the graduate arena, and the enormous accompanying changes on the 
econontic and social scene which rocked the boat as much in the budness stream as 
anywhere else. Among other tilings, it has brought women and miiK>rity groups to the 
le^ing edge of educational and labor force change, as well as redraudng the map of 
budness and empbyment, generating huge changes in the geography of educational and 
emptoyment opportunity. 
Looking Ahead 

In demography the past is truly prologue, providing a strong safety net for those 
kx)king ahead in the relatively short term. The reason for this confidence in projecting 
into the future in tHs uncertedn world is that just about everyone who is going to be in the 
worii force up to the year 2000, for example, already has been bom. We know their 
sex, age and other demographic traits in quite some detail. There are, of course, still 
some major imponderables like what will happen to the size and compodtion of the 
Immigration stream or how much higher worker rates are going to go among women, but 
the direction of change is inreverdble and the magrdtude of those changes substantially 
given by vA\at already has transiMred. 

Building on this foundation we can look ahead, udth the materials in Table 1 as the 
basic statistical stepping stones from the latest government projections. 
New Workers 

Any assessment of what is in store for us has to begin v^th th^ younger part of the 
population and work force, officially deflned as those 16 to 24 years of age. Aside from 
still being a dgnificant part of the educational population (many of them full time), their 
prospects outdde of school and in the labor force go a bng way toward spotlighting what 
the ftjture hoUs for the rest of the population in thdr adult years. 



And it is exactly udth this group that one of the major stories of the years ahead 
unfolds, illustrating the demographic dynamics of the post World War II era in just about 
all of its ramifications. 

Thus, the huge population cohort produced by the very high birth rates of the 
immediate post war years flooded the school systems and just as inexorably inurxiated the 
labor force of the 1970s. As a result, the number of new young worters rose 42% 
during the decade of the 1970s, an historic high for any ten year period of our past. 

TABLE 1 

The Chilian Labor Force of the USA 
By Age, Sex 1980-2000 

LABOR FORCE (000) 



AGE 


1980 


1990 


2000 


Total 


106.943 


124.457 


138.775 


Men 


61.454 


67.909 


73.136 


16-24 


13,606 


11,386 


11,506 


25-59 


43,149 


52,172 


57,854 


60+ 


4,699 


4,351 


3,736 


Women 


45.489 


56.458 


65.639 


16-24 


11,695 


10,597 


11,125 


25-59 


30,842 


42,839 


51,597 


60+ 


2,952 


3,112 


2,917 


White 


93.601 


106.648 


116.701 


16-24 


22,082 


18,614 


18,743 


25-59 


64,596 


81,341 


92,078 


60+ 


6,923 


6,693 


5,880 


Black 


10.863 


13.788 


16.334 


16-24 


2,693 


2,704 


2,987 


25-59 


7,554 


10,495 


12,781 


60+ 


616 


589 


566 


Other 


2.469 


4.021 


5.740 


16-24 


526 


665 


901 


25-59 


1,841 


3,175 


4,592 


60+ 


102 


181 


247 


Hispanic 


6.143 


9.718 


14.086 


16-24 


1,780 


2,177 


2,894 


25-59 


4,144 


7,231 


10,795 


60+ 


219 


310 


397 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Illustrating the back to back reversals in form mentioned earlier, the subsequent 
precipitous drop brought birth rates to historic lows. For example^ tlie record for the 
k)west birth rate belonged to 1933 when the trough of the Great Depression was reached. 
Everything went down that year, except the unempfoyment rate, and leading the declines 
was the birth rate for that year. Yet, so sharp was the decline in blrihs after the Hg surge 
following World War n that by 1972 the rate actually fell bebw what it was in 1933 - and 



then proceeded to fell even lower and bwer In the years that followed. And just as 
inexorably, we are now reairing the results, and the pro^cfed new young labor force for 
1980-1990 Is down by 13% or 3-1/3 milllont. 

The fact of the matter is that each succeeding year of this decade is bringing 
con^ently lower numbers of new young woricers into tfie American Idbor force. The 16- 
24 year old work force reached its peak at the eixl of the last decade and already has 
dropped right on schedule by 2 milBons from 1980 to 1986. 

In addition to documenting the sharp change between two adjacent decades, these 
figures also underscore some major chai^ges in the make-up of our new labor force. For 
example: 

Change In 16-24 Year Old Labor Force 

1970-80 1980-90 
Total -1-42% -13% 
Men •I-40 -16 
Women +44 -9 

Note that vMe both men and women had about the same rate of labor force increase 
in the 1970s (with a small lead for the women: 44% vs 40%), the story is quite different 
for the 1980s, vA&i the decline scheduled for the women expected to be well below that 
for men. 

To put it another way, almost three^ourths of the decline in new workers 1980-90 is 
taldng place among the men. Although the decBne in birdi rates occurred among baby 
0rls as well as baby boys, the worker rate for males is expected to remain about the same. 
But the rate for females In this age group is continuing to rise, substantially counter 
balandng the decBne In thdr numbers. Here again, the record so far (1980-86) is as 
scheduled, with 70% of tfie decBne in the new younger groiq) taldng place among the 
men. 

For tiie 1990s, tiie story turns ag^ v4th a very small increase of about O.b million or 
3% for the decade for the 16-24 year oU group. This arises from a slight upturn in Urths 
in the latter part of the seventies and early eighties as the large cdiort of 0rls bom in the 
immediate post Worid War II yiiars became women of chiki-bearing age (the fertility rate, 
however, has remained very k>v;, faffing to its bwest level ever recorded in this century in 
1986). 

More than {ou^fifths of tfiis rise in the 16-24 year oki work force in the 1990s v^U be 
women whose work force partidpation is expected to continue its upward course, bideed, 
by the year 2000, thdr labor market partk:ipatton rate is expected to stand at a record 
70%. 

As a remilt, we are projected to make history toon after this century's 
turn, when for tiie first time we wlll have an age cohort In Ike work 
force wtdi equal representation by sex; flftyfifty for men and women 
16-24 fai tfie labor force. 
The year 2000 will stni leave us well behind tiie level of new young workers 
which prevailed in recent years. There will be 2-2/3 million fewer 16-24 year olds in 
the work force tiian in 1980, a drop of a Uttie over 10%-15% off for the men, 5% off for 
the women. 

New woricers accounted for just about one out of every four in the American labor force 
(24%) in 1980 and are projected to make up over one out of every six (16%) in 2000. 

New young workers from minority groups win also be bucking the trend. Birth rates 
have b^ going down among them, too, but not as fast as for the wl^tes. NonuMte 



births have been running at about 22% cf all births in the USA, and this is beginning to 
show up in current labor force trends and udll really be sigitificant in the years ahead. 

Thus, an of the decline sdieduled for the 16-24 year old group already has and udll 
continue to take place among whites <mly. 

For the current decade, the outlook is for a drop of 3-1/2 million among the wHtes, 
but an increase of 100,000 (5%) for Blacks and Others (mostly Asians, predominantly 
OrientaO and a relatively sharp upturn of 2Q0,000 (12%) for Hispanics (who may oe 
White or Black) - and again this trend has taken place as projected for 1980-86. 

By the year 2000, 16-24 year okl workers who are White unll be way down by 15% 
from 1980, but up by 11% for Blacks, up 71% for Others. For Hispanics, the increase 
will amount to 1.1 million new young workers, up 6^. 

As a resuh, 30% of all new workers fai 2000 vAll be in the designated 
minority groups consisting of Blacks, Ofliers, and Hispanics • a fifty 
percent increase over the proportions tiiey represented in 1980. tf 
we add non-Hispanic white women to this group, the minority and 
female proportion of new young workers in 2000 adds up to 65%, 
leaving 35% for \Adte males. 
At least two things stzufKl out as we view the upcomirig supply of new hands, new skills, 
new talents: The numbers are diminishing dgnificantly, and we are going to have to 
deperxi more and more on women and minority personnel for v^atever supply we do get. 

Under the circumstances, and particularly in view of the accelerating advances in 
technobgy, the education, training and updating of the diminishing supply is a matter of 
urgent necessity. 
Older Workers 

De^nitions of **dder** vary with legislation, e.g., beginning at age 40 under the Age 
I^scrimination in Employment Act, vary v^th different organizations, e.g., beginning with 
age 50 for joining the American Association of Retired Persons, and vary, of course, with 
the eye of the behoUer. Here we describe the course of events for those 60 and over 
because for every age group in this constellation, labor force participation in terms of 
numbers and rates has been and is expected to continue to go down even in the face of 
their increasing popidation due to increasing bngevdty. 

For example, even for men in their 61st year, the outkx)k is for a decline of about 7- 
1/2% in the labor force between 1980 and 2000. For men 65-I-, the projected decline is 
2/3 of a million or 22% during the same period of time, as their worker rates fall 50% 
from 20% to 10%. 

Thn story is a familiar one when examined by sex. For the 60-1- age group, 1980-2000 
mM see a decline of 20% for the men, only 1% for the women. In other ivords, ]ust about 
all of the drop antidpated for this group is going to be among the men. 

It also turns out that the decline among the 60-1- year okls be accounted for almost 
entirely by the Whites, udth a small assist from the Blacks. Going against this trend will be 
the Others and the Hispanics, v^o together vAU actually increase the number of their 
woricers 60 years of age and over by a quarter of a million. Hisprnics alone are expected 
to double their proportion of all 60-1- workers to 74/2% of the total 1^ 2000 over the 
1980 figure. 

It is possible that the changing legal/legislative environment, particularly with the 
absence of mandatory retirement for most occupations, coupled witfi increadng demand 
for experierKed personnel in the fhce of declining numbers of younger workers may offset 
the labor market partidpation rate of this sector of the job market. After all, this is an age 
group which does indude significant numbers of experienced crafts, professional, 



supervisory and executive personnel. So far, however, the evidence is to the contrary, as 
bake retirement patterns continue to generate declirdng worker rates even at the younger 
end of the 60-^ age cohort. 
The Experienced Workforce 

h is important to remind ourselves that the labor force as a whole is scheduled to rise by 
almost 32 ndllions between 1980 and 2000 in the face of the declines just discussed 
among those at both ends of the age spectrum. All of that increase, and more, obviously 
vdll occur among those in the central age groups 25 to 60. The results vnW look like this: 

Age Distribution of Civilian Labor Force 

1980 1990 2000 

Total 100% 100% 100% 

16-24 24 17-1/2 16 

25-59 69 76-1/2 79 
60+ 7 6 5 

The decline of the younger age group is underscored again, and dgnificant declines also 
are in store for those 60 and over. 

The spotlight therefore shifts to those in their middle adult years (25-59) who v^ll 
account for about four out of every five American workers as we move to the end of this 
century. Or ? big part of this group is that very large youth cohort of the 1970s who, of 
course, get okler and move into the 25-34 age clasdfication in the 1980s. Indeed, as 
they udnd their w^y through their work and life cycles, they udll produce this kind of bulge 
well into the next century - e\ddence again that in demography tixe past is truly prologue. 

Here then is a prime target population and work force for us to conskler, and in doing 
so at least the follovdng seven points ndght be kept in ndnd: 

First, is the sheer enormity of tfie ^ of the increase in the number of 25-59 
year okl workers: a little over 21 million Just during the current decade! This is 
just the increase among this cohort, not its total size - an increase which 
amounts to more than all people employed during the middle of tfiis decade in 
32 of our 50 states. The increase for the period 1980 to 2000 is scheduled to 
be 35-1/2 million, vAAch means th-at by the turn of the century the total number 
of workers 25-59 years of age vM exceed everyone who was employed in the 
USA in 1986. 

Second, is the continuing dominant role of women in the changes we are 
tracing among the 25-59 year olds, ^4ale workers udll go up by 21% during the 
1980s, but women in this cohort are going up bjf 39% and vAll account for 
about 3 out of every 5 of the upturn in this labor force component. For the 
twenty year span 1980-2000, the inaease among the u^men in this age group 
(67%) vAW be just about double the conresponding figure of 34% among the men. 
Third, are some of the characteristics of these women. Unexpectedly (to 
mos^) the biggest rate of increase in labor market participation among women 
has taken place, and is expected to do so in the future, among those labelled in 
the statistics as "married women, husband present,** i.e., not separated, 
divorced, uMowed, etc. Back in 1950 a little less than 25% of these u^men 
were in the work force; in 1960 it was 30%; in 1970 it was 40%; and in 1980 
it passed the 50% mark; and 1987 stood at 61%. As a result, 56% of all 
married couple families have both husband and vAfe employed. The "typical** 
American family of not so bng ago (husband worker, udfe homemaker, udth 
two children) now accounts for 3.7% of all the count!y*s families! 



The fabled married male "breadwinner" as the mainstay of the working 
economy is becoming more legendary than fectual. He accounts for only about 
one-third of all workers, and right behind him in the figures is his wife, who, 
together with all the rest of the working wives, represents about one*fourth of 
the American work force. Putting both together makes for another significant 
fact: Working husbands and working wives account for 6 out of every 10 in the 
labor force, and the figure is scheduled to rise to 7 out of every 10 by the end of 
the century. 

Fourth, arxi continuing on the women, is the great increase in the proportion 
of these manied women, husband present in the work force who have chiklren, 
many of them of very young age. In the middle 1950s about one-third of 
those with chiklren of school age worked; by the mid 1980s, the corresponding 
figure was 70%. Again, unexpectedly to most, the biggest relative rise in 
worker rates among this group were tliose with chiklren of pre-school age, of 
whom about one-dxth were working in the mid 1950s, and of whom more 
than one-half (54%) are working now. Even among married women, 
husband present with chiklren under one year of age, the worker rate is now 
52%. 

Fifth, and still on women, is the recent emerging importance of women li\ring 
alone or maintaining their own families. Already, more than 20% of the new 
labor force is represented by these women, many of whom are at the bwer 
rungs of the skill and income ladder. 

Sixth, is the dgnifii;dnt role to be played by minority personnel among those in 
their middle adult years. As this century v^nds down, minoriti<^ are going to 
account for more tiian two out of every five (41%) of the total inaease among 
this cohort, arxl it is difficult to see how personnel needs in the years to come 
can be met without significant interaction between them and the education, 
training and business community. 

Seventh, is the extraordinary importance attached to these vrarkers, u^ether 
they be men or women. White, Black, Hispanic or Asian, for meeting the labor 
force needs of the country. These needs not only involve the substantive 
professionals, skills and crafts, but also v^ry importantly, the super\nsory and 
managerial slots as well. The very large numbers inclixled in this group may 
mean considerable competition for those slots, but the important mitigating 
circumstance is that the usual run of young people just out with their new 
education, training and know-how is not going to be there on the one hand, and 
openings hekl by the more senior people will inaease as the okler age cohort 
diminishes in supply as well. 
Which brings us finally to the relevance of the new configuration of the labor force to 
another economic phenomenon called productivity, a matter of utmost importance to 
everything firom a country's standard of living to its international balance of payments. 
Our productivity story has not been that good in recent years, years that have witnessed 
actual declines as well as a slowing of the rate of increase in output per hour in the U.S., 
which for the past two decades has been dead last in productivity advances in 
manufacturing when compared to Western Europe and Japan. 

All experts agree (itself an unusual phenomenon) that it is the labor force in its 
demographic setting and its education, training and utilization in the work place that are 
major contributors, on the upside and downside, to productivity change. So the target is 
there and so is the challenge. 
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